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The following article is based on a viewing of the Koodiyattam 
performance of Mantraikam given by the Peruvanam Temple 
from July 7 to August 16, 1976. 


Every year, the Peruvanam Temple in the village of Cherpu, Trichur 
District, Kerala, presents a performance of Mantrankam, the third act of the 
play Pratijnayaugandhargyana by Bhasa. In its annual performance, the 
Peruvanam Temple participates in and maintains a tradition of Sanskrit 
theatre in Kerala extending back to the tenth century (Jones 1973: 287) and 
Sanskrit drama, as it is performed at Peruvanam and other temples in 
Kerala, is a unique traditional sacrifice offered to the temple deities. From 
the location of the theatre within the temple compound to the nal fisteps 
of the actors, the performance of a Sanskrit drama is an offering and a 
highly evolved ritual. 


The play performed by the cakyars (actors) at Peruvanam Temple, 
Mantrankam, was composed by Bhgsa around A.D. 300 or earlier (Keith 
1970: 95). Bhasa is the author of several plays popular in the Kerala Sanskrit 
theatre tradition. Pratijadyaugandhargyana tells the story of King Udayana’s 
capture by King Mahgsena. While Udayana is in Mahasena’s prison, he falls 
in love with Vasavadattg, Mahasena’s daughter, and is later rescued by his 
loyal minister, Yaugandhargyana. The third act, Mantrankam, tells of Yaugan- 
dhargyana’s secret entry with the Viditsaka and the king’s general into 
Mahasena’s capitol. There, the three men plot the rescue of Udayana and his 
beloved and their escape from the city. At Peruvanam temple, Vasantaka, 
the Vidusaka and the king’s friend, is played by P.V. Mani Nilagandhan 
Cakyar, who also takes the part of Rumanvan, Udayana’s general. Yaugan- 
dharayana is played by P.C. Paramesvara Cakyar. These two cakyars are 
traditionally associated with this temple. 


The play is performed in a small temple theatre (koottambalam) located 
in the temple compound; it is situated in front of the main temple and to its 
right. The present theatre is constructed on the plinth of an older theatre. 
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The steeply pitched roof and small latticed windows create an interior suited 
by light and design for the performance of drama. The walls are baked brick 
and plaster. The interior of the theatre is modest and conforms generally with 
the prescriptions for the construction ofa theatre inthe Sanskrit architectural 
texts, such as Silparatna. The floors of the theatre and stage are well packed 
dirt. The stage (rangapitha) and green room (nepathya) cover approximately 
half the interior space, they are independent, contiguous structures. The roof 
of the stage is supported by four pillars. The wall of the green room separating 
it from the stage has two pilasters and two doors for the actors. An actor must 
always enter on the right and exit on the left, in conformity with the rules for 
circumbulating a temple. Between the two doors is placed a large, spherical 
metal drum with a small mouth (miJavu); the drum stands in a wooden cage 
on which the drummer (nambyar) sits. In larger theatres, two drums will be 
used. The drum is sounded to announce the beginning of a performance 
(ghosthi), during periods of acting with gestures and dance, or when the 
stage is empty. Directly opposite the drummer, at the edge of the stage, is a 
tall oil lamp with three wicks that will be kept burning throughout the 
performance by the drummer. The stage lamp is lit at the beginning of the 
performance from a lamp burning in the temple shrine. Two wicks are placed 
facing the stage, and one facing the audience. The actors perform around this 
lamp that shimmers in the darkness, illuminating the actors and defining by 
its limited light the proper area of the stage for the actors. The only other 
prop on stage will bea three legged stool for the actor touse, when he chooses, 
On the drummer's right and towards the front of the stage sits a singer 
(nangyar) who accompanies the drummer and also plays the cymbals. Directly 
opposite her sits the mutratu. The muttatu is a temple servant who occupies at 
all times during the performance the spot reserved for the temple deity. Not 
all temples follow this tradition, but, in this tradition, Peruvanam temple 
maintains the close link between the performance of Sanskrit drama and its 
origins as a sacrifice to the temple deity. 


The ritual of the drama begins with the tying on of the red cloth 
makeup band on the forehead (cukapputuni). Once this band is tied, the per- 
formance cannot be stopped for any reason; the actor becomes ritually pure 
at this point and remains untouched by worldly matters throughout the 
performance. 


The makeup and costumes for Vasantaka and Yaugandharayana are 
set by tradition. Vasantaka wears red cayi/yam on his face with charcoal on 
his eyelids and a charcoal border drawn on his jaw line. On his body is smeared 
white powder (aripuri); he is marked with lines of a mixture of lime and ter- 
meric powder. He wears a crown of a row of spiral shaped shells (piriganku- 
mala) with an attached wig (Autuma); he wears a skirt made of separate 
sections of folded white cloth (kaupina) tied with a red sash. He wears the 
sacred thread and a white bag of ashes (pookannam) on his shoulder, and 
carries a staff (datda). He wears kundalam and cevippu as ear ornaments. 
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Yaugandhrayana has blue makeup on his face with red circles on his forehead, 
nose, and cheeks, and white circles on his upper cheeks. His body is smeared 
with white powder (aripuri), and he wears a skirt of tender cocoanut leaves and 
bands with fringes of tender cocoanut leaves on his calves, wrists, and neck. 
He wears a crown (mukuta) of palm leaves; the broad rim is decorated with 
gold paper and has two clusters of hanging orange and blue fibres. All 
clothing used in the costumes must be ritually pure and, therefore, is washed 
by a special washerman (vannan). 


Preliminary to the performance, the drummer, standing behind 
a curtain held by two men, sprinkles the stage with holy water and recites a 
verse to ward off anything inauspicious during the performance. When the 
performance is ready to begin, the nambyar will begin the drumming to call 
the villagers to the theatre. A performance usually begins between eight and 
nine o'clock in the evening. 


When an actor enters the stage for the first time, a curtain (yavanika) 
is held up by two men behind the oil lamp. The actor is thus shielded from the 
audience’s view while he performs a small rite, including a dance (maravil 
kriya), as part of his entrance. The actor carries out the ritual facing the 
drummer. When the rite is completed, the curtain is removed. The performance 
of Mantraikam begins with the appearance of the Vidsttaka, Vasantaka. 


The performance of Mantrdnkam requires forty-one days. During 
this period, breaks will be taken on krstacandra and the following day and 
purnacandra. Vasantaka holds the stage for the first thirty-seven days, telling 
stories of the hero’s background, leading up to the time of the play. The 
actor uses this opportunity to digress to any story or anecdote that might 
delight the audience and remain remotely related to the main story. This is 
the hero’s nirvahana and is a standard feature in all performances of all plays. 
The Vidtisaka will include stories taken from the Purdilas and others known 
only to the cakyars, or composed especially for them. During this period, the 
Vidisaka also gives a standard parody of the four aims of life (purusarthas). 
According to the Vidiisaka, the four aims of life are food (aSana), enjoyment 
(vinoda), deception (vaficita), and service to the king (rdjaseva). This is perfor- 
med in the introduction to every Sanskrit play (Raja 1964: 31-32). This part 
of the performance allows the Vidtsaka to tell witty tales of villagers deceiving 
a courtesan and the difficulties of serving a king, which are like embracing a 
lion or licking a sword. 


This part of the performance, devoted to the Vidisaka and his tales, 
is called cakyar kuttu, mono acting. Kutivattam, or combined acting, does not 
begin until Yaugandharayana enters on the thirty-eighth day. Little is seen of 
Yaugandhargyana, however, until the last day, when the third act of Purtijna- 
yaugandharayana is performed. Mantratikam, in the Kerala theatre tradition, 
has become a vehicle for the Vidtisaka. 
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The style of performance is unique. First, the actor speaks the line 
alone; second, he acts the line with gestures and musical accompaniment, 
but without speech. The actor can reverse the order of the first and second 
steps, if he chooses. Third, he speaks and acts the line with gestures and 
without music. Fourth, he repeats the line with interpolations. If the line is in 
Sanskrit, the Vidiisaka will translate it into Malayalam for the audience and 
add any additions or explanations thought necessary. If the line is in Prakrit, 
the Vidiisaka will repeat it in Sanskrit, before elaborating on it in Malayalam. 
The Vidiisaka has the right to translate and explain in Malayalam any line of 
any character; he will often go on for hours, while the hero or other characters 
wait for him to finish. The actors can also accelerate or decelerate the pace of a 
drama, as they choose. 


The extensive use of Malayalam and the freedom allowed the Vidisaka 
reflect the desire of earlier actors to keep the theatre tradition alive in a chang- 
ing culture. While many in the audience do not understand the Sanskrit or 
Prakrit passages, they are entertained by the constant flow of tales and 
explanations in Malayalam. Children are delighted by the numerous stories 
and jokes, and adults find new meaning in old tales. Some become familiar 
with the language of their ancient culture, Sanskrit, and others come to 
understand and appreciate the sophisticated language of gestures. 


When the performance is completed, the lead actor, who plays the 
Vidiisaka, completes the sacrifice of the drama by performing a brief rite. 
The three wicks are removed from the lamp and placed on the floor of the 
stage and sprinkled with holy waters. Late in the night of the forty-first day, 
the sacrifice of the performance of Mantrankam ends. 


The performance of Mantrankam at Peluvanam Temple is part of a 
long tradition that offers to the temple deity the best works of its poets and to 
its audience an opportunity to hear tales of its ancient heroes and absorb the 
values of a cultural tradition hundreds of years old. The strength of the 
tradition lies in its earlier flexibility and adaptability that allowed the intro- 
duction of the people’s language and the addition of numerous tales, jokes, 
and anecdotes to maintain and delight its audience. 
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